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by her hysterical pleadings that he sat down and wrote his declination.
The new committee must fill the place.
The most important state in the South from Douglas's point of view
was Georgia, and from the start he had desired A. H. Stephens for his
running mate. There was some idea now of such a choice, but Cobb,
Toombs, and others had interposed so effectively at the convention,
spreading reports of Stephens's ill health and the disadvantages of his
former Whig affiliations, that Stephens was again passed over. Ex-
Governor Herschel V. Johnson, a Georgia Democrat with no Whig
antecedents, was designated for the vacancy. He believed in noninter-
vention in the territories and claimed consistency in this from the days
of Calhoun. His friends had seen to it that he was in Washington, and
he was immediately notified. He made his acceptance speech then and
there, anticipating 1932 by seventy-two years.1
Before adjourning next day, the committee chose permanent officers.
August Belmont, who was made chairman, was to hold that post for
many years through surprising vicissitudes; he sought to raise funds in
the financial centers and to collect the customary $100 from each congres-
sional district. An executive committee was designated to be responsible
for financial and business details, and a new resident committee was
selected to open headquarters in Washington at 350 Pennsylvania
Avenue, and to direct the propaganda. Miles Taylor, Louisiana Con-
gressman, personal enemy of Slidell, was made its chairman, in the hope
that he would be influential in the Gulf states where Douglas needed
strength.
Taylor and his associates began at once to arrange for the publication
of a series of pamphlets. Taylor, Senator Pugh, and Congressman Rust
of Arkansas prepared an official address, published July 18, to prove
that Douglas was the regular party nominee because he had received
the votes of two-thirds of a quorum. They pictured their leader as fight-
ing a foul conspiracy. Its perpetrators had disrupted the conventions at
Charleston and Baltimore in order to prevent Douglas's nomination.
The "conspirators" knew his success would foil their real objective,
which was to destroy the Union. The committee followed this address
with publication of a series of popular sovereignty speeches by Douglas
and his friends. Further pamphlets exposed the inconsistencies of